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of Sacred Ait tn ‘The first, which deals with the 

Church of St. Enda, Spiddal, in the diocese of Galway, will be 

contributed by Lord Killanin. The article, which will be tllus- 
trated, will appear in our May issue. 


Monsignor Arthur Ryan. writes on “Pentecost” for the 
May number, and Very Rev. William P. O° Keeffe, C.M,, Vice- 
President of All Hallows, contributes an article in the same 
number on“ Help For The Choirmaster.” 3 


LENT IN ROME 
by 


JAMES BRENNAN. 


THE Lenten ceremonies in Rome have a characteristic element 
of drama that is dear to the Italians. To heighten the contrast, 
as it were, Lent is preceded by the traditional few days of Carnival, 
in theory a last fling with the world and the flesh (and possibly 
the devil) and in past times certainly a real orgy, a bacchanalian 
holiday in which law and order were by general consent ignored. 
Of the original Carnival only an imitation, a children’s play- 
thing, exists to-day. The police authorities have banned the 
wearing of masks by adults, and the fancy-dress outfits in the 
shop-windows are only for the children, who have a glorious few 
days going about as pierrots and red demons and cowboys and 
Swiss peasant girls and eighteenth century great ladies. Tons of 
confetti—surely the most ephemeral product on the market—are 
sold every year for Carnival, and on the last night before Ash 
Wednesday, the climax of the festivities, it lies for brief moments 
on the streets and on the passers-by like snow-flakes, | 

It has been suggested that Carnival is derived from the wotdin 
caro (meat) and vale (farewell), a derivation which lays 
perhaps too much emphasis on one kind of self-indulgence and 
betrays rather a Northern than a Southern mentality. To the 
Southern peoples it was a wholesale feast of the senses, all the 
more unrestrained, because of the impending penance which the 
voice of the Church must pronounce on the morrow—a penance 
often as rigorous as the pleasures had been intense, or so it was 
in the old days, at least. Whatever about names and their 
origins, the Carnival and its sequel, Lent, is a typically Latin 
idea, carried wherever they go by the Italian and Spanish races— 
a recognition of a fair and proper ordering of things, of ‘‘ a time to | 
weep and a time to laugh ; a time to mourn and a time to dance.” 
And so the Romans in keeping with the tradition, still laugh and 
play and dance before assuming the sober, penitential attitude 
proper to Lent. But in fact, Carnival has become a comm2r- 
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cialized thing, celebrated at recognised centres of amusement such 
as Ostia, the Roman holiday resort. One feels that in former 
times there would have been no need for these garish posters 
that nowadays invite the populace to celebrate Carnival. Both 
pleasures and penances seem to have lost their edge, and the 
transition from Carnival to Lent is now only a gentle shock. 


* * * * 


From many points of view the most interesting Lenten 
custom in Rome is the holding of the Stations at the different 
churches—a custom that brings to life those mysterious headings 
in our English missals ; Station at SS. John and Paul, Station at 
St. Lawrence Outside the Walls, Station at St. Cecilia, and so on 
through the catalogue for every day of Lent. These are the most 
ancient and historic churches in Rome, and the Station, after 
their titular feast, is an important day in their lives. The 
Stations, besides being of very ancient origin, are unique in the 
Catholic world, being confined to Rome, and it is remarkable 
how the practice has been so faithfully observed down through 
the centuries. ‘ 

The custom dates back to Pope Gregory the Great, who led 
the first Station at Saint Sabina in 591, as an act of intercession 
during the great plague of that year, visiting the other churches 
of the city in a similar manner for the whole of Lent. The 
Station churches are still those fixed by Gregory the Great : 
the chief basilicas and a number of smaller basilicas and churches 
connected with early Popes and martyrs. They all have a 
Papal altar or a Papal throne, a reminder that in former times 
the Pope himself presided at the Stations, . 

In the beginning the people all assembled at some particular 
church and after a short ceremony they went in procession to the 
Station church, where the Pope himself celebrated the Mass. The 
public procession, with its Litanies and its sense of supplication, 
was the most characteristic part of the Station. Substantially 
it still preserves the same character, but the procession from 
church to church no longer takes place as this is impracticable 
in the modern city. To-day, too, the Station is divided into a 
morning ceremony (recitation of Terce, followed by Mass) and an 
evening one (Vespers or Compline, Litanies, prayers and hymns). 
There is usually a procession round the church and its vicinity. 
The evening ceremony is the distinctive and more popular part 
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of the Station. Neighbouring colleges or religious houses provide 
the essential core of chant and ceremonial ; the people do the 
rest. A point to be emphasized is that it is a definitely liturgical 
ceremony, and therefore not the same kind of thing as Rosary 
and Benediction in Ireland. 

An outsider attending these Stations is struck by two things : 
the numbers regularly present and the active manner in which 
they attend. A cross-section of the crowd in any Station church 
is representative of all classes and types: well-dressed pro- 
fessional people stand side-by-side with the poorer workers in 
mufflers and shawls and overalls. There is always a number of 
clerics, priests and students, from various foreign colleges, taking 
advantage of the occasion to visit these historic churches, some 
of which, like St. Anastasia or St. Pudentiana, are only opened 
to the public on such days. Cardinals have been known to 
attend the Stations incognito, dressed quietly in black, like any 
private worshipper. Nuns, sometimes with groups of school- 
children, are faithful followers of the Stations. Not only do the 
people attend the Station in their own district but many follow 
them throughout Lent from church to church. 

To be present at one of these Stations is to see another aspect 
of the Roman religious character and one that may not always be 
appreciated as it ought. The people here can take part in a 
liturgical function, and they do; in fact, they seem to have a 
natural aptitude for liturgical worship that one would like to see 
amongst their Irish counterparts. One is constantly surprised 
in Rome at the number and the type of quite ordinary people 
who are familiar with the Latin of the liturgy, and to hear old 
men and women who look as if they might just have been sweeping 
streets or selling fruit, joining in Latin hymns wth obvious ease 
and devotion. Most of them bring their books or leaflets to the 
Station and repeat the invocations of the Litanies after the choir, 
making nothing of rather difficult phrases such as, Ut regibus 
et principibus christianis pacem et veram concordiam donare 
digneris. If there is a procession, all attach themselves to it, and 
even if the result is somewhat straggling, it sorts itself out as it 
goes along. The custom in most Roman churches of having no 
seats, or scarcely any, leaving the floor-space clear, always 
creates some confusion, because it permits so much freedom of 
movements during ceremonies. Nevertheless, the overall im- 
pression one gets from the Stations is edifying and is a corrective 
to a too-easily formed idea that religion in Italy is purely emot- 
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ional and demonstrative, a thing of noisy fervour and surface 
devotion. Here also it may be mentioned that, in the memory 
of men who have been many years in Rome, there has not been 
such an attendance at the Stations as this year, and, as there have 
been comparatively small numbers of pilgrims so far, this shows 
that the Romans themselves are taking the Holy Year seriously. 
Behind this active response there lies a good deal of solid work 
by the clergy, especially the parish clergy. It should be noted 
that the Stations are primarily the creation and the work of the 
secular clergy (not to detract in any way from the excellent 
co-operation of the religious). 

More than one of the Station churches has Irish associations, 
foremost being the basilica of St. Clement, one of the oldest 
churches in Rome and very well preserved; it is the par- 
ticular charge of the Irish Dominicans. Here the present twelfth 
century basilica is built over the original church of St. Clement, 
and the procession to-day descends to that lower church, so 
redolent of early Christian history. The ancient and curious 
circular church of St. Stephen on the Caelian hill (Cardinal 
Mindzenty’s titular church) is the burial place of Donough O’Brien, 
son of Brian Boru, who died in Rome while on a pilgrimage in 
1064, a fact which is commemorated by a modern tablet on the 
wall inside the church. Beside the Irish College not very far 
away, is another historic church, the basilica of the Four Crowned 
Saints, martyrs under the emperor Domitian. This basilica, 
which looks from outside like a fortress and was actually rebuilt 
as such by the Popes after its destruction by the Norman leader, 
Robert Guiscard, is the titular of Cardinal Gilroy. The students 
of the Irish College sometimes supply the choir for the Station 
here. 

It is customary during Station time for each church so 
privileged to display all its relics and other treasures, an oppor- 
tunity which the public, clerical and lay, never misses. The end 
of the ceremony is the signal for a general movement round the 
church into the side-chapels and sacristy and down into the crypt. 
Nobody has any awe about entering the sanctuary or passing 
across the altar to examine the reliquaries or admire the mosaic 
of the apse. Comment is free and the ordinary Romans adopt 
an obviously proprietary attitude about their churches and their 
artistic treasures. Typical were three, old, poorly-dressed women . 
with shopping-bags dangling from their arms, who were holding 
a lively discussion on the martyrdom of St. Catherine of Alexan- 
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dria, as pictured in a celebrated fresco in the basilica of St. 
Clement. They were probably ignorant of composition and 
colour and such technical points, but they knew what the picture 
was about and responded to its meaning. 


* 


Meanwhile, Lent and the accompanying spring weather, has 
also brought an increase in the flow of pilgrims to Rome The 
brightly-coloured touring buses which whisk them from basilica 
to basilica are now a familiar feature of the streets and the piazzas 
in front of the churches. From a casual observation it would 
seem that the Germans have been the most consistent pilgrims so 
far and that the English-speaking countries lag far behind (at 
least at the time of writing, in early March)... There is scarcely a 
day that one does not see these Germans—-mostly plain, neatly- 
dressed, quiet-mannered people such as one might see going to 
Mass in an Irish village—intent on the main business of their 
visit, praying with devotion and singing their hymns in splendid 
unison. From various parts of Italy the local Catholic bodies » 
and confraternities are sending groups of pilgrims regularly. 
The general feeling, however, is that the real invasion is yet to 
come, and, in fact, that Easter may well see the peak-period. 

Ampngst those who are particularly interested in the 
movement of pilgrims is the flock of opportunists who infest 
the Jubilee centres, gathered like vultures over the battlefield— 
enterprising men and youths, who are ready to change your 
money or to sell you souvenirs or novelties or spurious Parker 
pens or to take your photograph against the background of 
St. Peter’s. They have a smattering of every language and are 
never at a loss—some have even tried a few words of Hebrew on 
particularly unresponsive clerics, who are poor game, anyway, 
and know too much, ——— about fountain-pens. 
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BUILDING WITH VISION 


by 


J. F. STOKEs. 


It was the only thing an ignorant man could do. I had a vague 
feeling that several matters connected with the church required 
attention, but even if I had discovered them, I would have been 
at a loss to describe them, knowing little or nothing about 
building or its nomenclature. So I requested the architect to 
make a thorough inspection and report to me. I hoped he would 
call and bring me on the inspection tour, but events happened 
in the reverse order. 

Fortunately the architect was one of nature’s gentlemen, the 
quintessence of patience and kindness. ‘‘I have been all over 
the church,”’ he declared, ‘“‘ and some things require immediate 
attention. The wall plate is in a dangerous state,” For a few 
moments I thought furiously what a wall plate might be, but 
even my imagination refused to carry me further than the plates 
on the kitchen dresser. Deciding it was a case of open confession, 
I said : “ I hope you'll excuse me, Mr. B., but I don’t know what 
a wall plate is.’ Without the slightest raising of an eyebrow 
Mr. B. explained in clear and simple terms what a wall plate is 
and the function it discharges. He had a number of things to 
say about the condition of the masonry, but many of the terms 
were new to me. Suggesting that he give me a written report on 
the whole situation, I attempted to turn the conversation into a 
safer channel, but Mr. B. would not be denied. “ Well,” he 
queried, “‘ will you put in the new springers?’”’ The only 
springer I knew was an animal about to increase the cattle 
population, and I bluntly said so. With a hearty chuckle Mr. B. 
dispelled the darkness of my ignorance once more. After some 
desultory conversation I felt relieved when he declared that he 
must be on his way. As I was showing him to his car, he glanced 
towards the church, then fixed his gaze on me and said: “I 
ought to tell you that your mullions are in a bad way.” Con- 
vinced that the subject of building had been dropped, and not a 
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little demoralised by my egregious display of ignorance, painfully 
I wondered could this otherwise courteous gentleman be passing 
remarks on some physical defect of mine. My pained surprise 
must have shown itself in my face, because Mr. B. laughed out- 
right and said: ‘‘ Come over to the church for a moment and 
I will show you what mullions are.” I shall always retain a vivid 
recollection of this, my first practical interview with an architect : 
vivid because it was painful, and painful because I was conscious 
of having displayed an ignorance of building that was really 
abysmal. 

It falls to the lot of most priests to build churches, schools, 
halls or presbyteries, or, at least, to maintain existing ones, and, 
since good architecture must be based on good building, a 
gentleman’s knowledge of the principles of building and its 
terminology is a useful acquisition. Artistic appreciation, which 
lies at the root of architectural vision, postulates workmanly 
admiration, “‘ the delight of seeing good and neat masonry, of 
perceiving proportion in lines, masses and mouldings.’’* It is 
a noteworthy fact that the best designers are always the most 
careful in their workmanship. 

Vision, in its lowest manifestation, implies foresight. He 
who builds must first determine the uses of the building he 
projects and the accommodation he requires, leaving aside, for 
the moment, questions of style and material. Knowing the 
dimensions of his building, he must secure a site that is adequate 
and safe. He must keep in mind, for example, whether it is 
likely, as often happens with schools in cities and towns, that the 
building later on will need to be extended. Then, other things 
being equal, let him choose the more commodious site, and build 
in a manner that easily admits of additions, without encroaching 
upon the requisite playground space. Church and schools should 
be within reasonable reach of those who use them, sited to serve 
the greater number, but in towns it is not always possible to get 
an adequate site. In one of the built-up areas of Dublin City 
; there is a school accommodating over one thousand pupils 
which occupies the entire site. It was impossible to acquire 
another site within serviceable distance, or to extend the existing 
one, but vision was present in the designing. This four-storey 
school has a flat. roof which provides the children with a safe 
playground, complete with shelters, where they enjoy a purer 


* Ruskin: ‘‘ Lamps of Architecture,” p. 18, People’s Library Ed. 
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atmosphere than if their playground-was on the ground level. 
For a church one naturally seeks an elevated site: in rural 
areas choice has a wider range, but in towns a suitable site, 
elevated or otherwise, may not be available. We sometimes 
find the parish church, therefore, on the outskirts or some dis-- 
tance from the town, with a long terraced approach. In such 
cases, for the convenience of vehicles, and especially of aged 
pedestrians, where space and contour allow, a circular drive with 
gradual approach would be desirable. Where a central-heating 
system is provided, the builder, besides providing for the furnace 
and cold-feed tank at the right levels, should leave the necessary 
opes for the pipe run, and recesses for the radiators. In churches 
the confessionals should be recessed. 

The safety of a site can never be taken for granted. At 
various points deep excavations should be made to discover the 
nature of the sub-soils. In recent years a large school was built 
in the centre of a town on a site provided by the clearance of 
insanitary dwellings. These small houses had stood for a couple 
of centuries without any sign of subsidence. When the walls of 
the new school attained a fair height, evidence of subsidence 
appeared in various parts of the building. What was built had 
to be demolished and the foundations piled and rafted. Deep 
testing of the excavations had been overlooked. Uniformity of 
ground formation of the excavated site is essential : it would be 
fatal, for instance, to build straight on to excavations which 
revealed rock formations jutting in at various points, because it 
would lead to subsidence, if not complete collapse in parts. 
Contrary to popular belief a sandy or gravel foundation is safe, 
but in the case of a church or two-storied school a wide rein- 
forced raft should be provided. 

Sometimes one of the greatest hhisidrances to vision in 
building is the compulsion to reconstruct or extend. You are 
tied down by pre-existing conditions, and freedom to plan is 
curtailed at every point. If the building or site or both, do not 
easily admit of additions, the extensions cannot be effected in 
accordance with the principles of any known style: it will 
result in a conglomeration of unlovely excrescences. It there is 
question of a single building, and especially of one whose masonry 
and roof show signs of deterioration, the wise policy is to demolish 
and build in the new ; for then you have freedom to plan and 
make the best and fullest use of the site. From the financial 
point of view it is often the better policy, because in the long run 
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it may be found that the extension and reconstruction have cost 
nearly as much as a new building. If there is question of several 
buildings or groups of these, vision will be thwarted by the 
temptation to tackle the problem piecemeal. The extensions 
and reconstruction should first be planned in their entirety, with 
due regard to their effect upon the whole group. Vision demands 
the courage to demolish what is architecturally faulty or con- 
‘structionally unsound. 

It is no part of vision to strive after a new style, to seek 
originality or change. The already known styles of architecture 
should be good enough for us. The styles which have given us 
such masterpieces as St. Peter’s in Rome, Pisa, Pistoia, Chartres, 
Salisbury and Cologne were not born out of airy nothingness and 
then given a local habitation and name: they were born out of 
the practical needs of the builder. The Greeks knew not the 
principle of the arch for overcoming space and were, therefore, of 
necessity confined to perpendicular and horizontal lines. The 
Romans invented, or, at all events, adopted the arch, which 
they combined with the Greek style, giving us what is universally 
called the Classical Style. From this in turn, by developments 
dictated by practical needs such as lighting and spaciousness, 
was derived the Romanesque with its aisles, transepts, barrel- 
vaulting and clerestory windows. . When writers, in their poetic 
appreciation of the style, speak, ,for instance, of the “ upsurge’”’ 
idea in Gothic, they are indulging in so much post-factum 
interpretative thinking, because architecture deals with the 
representation of real things, not ideas. The literal and historical 
fact is that the builder’s needs were still unsatisfied : he wanted 
edifices of greater height and spaciousness, consistently with 
visible security, edifices, too, with fire-proof vaulting which would 
admit sufficient light.* Out of these necessities was born the 
noblest and most graceful style yet attained—the Gothic, which 
in its development of balance, lightness and strength of frame- 
work, gave us not only the pointed arch, but such elements of 
surpassing beauty as the clustered pillars, the arched colonnade, 
the graceful yet imposing triforium, the ribbed vault and the 
flying buttress. Deliberate attempts to create a new style for the 
mere sake of novelty and change have always been disastrous. 
The attempt, for instance, to create out of the early Gothic a 
distinctly English Style led to the deteriorated Perpendicular 
and Tudor. 

* Vide Ruskin: Our Fathers Have Told 
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It is vision that will guide us in the right choice of style, 
right from the point of view of our needs and the surroundings. 
A Classical church, for example, no matter how beautiful in 
itself, will not fit in with rural surroundings. The Lamps of 
Memory and Obedience forbid it: the Classical we associate 
with the busy haunts of men. Gothic, begot of the need for 
height and spaciousness, is not the style for a small building. 
According to Ruskin the choice would lie between four styles : 
(1) The Pisan Romanesque ; (2) The Early Gothic of the Western 
Italian Republics ; (3) The Venetian Gothic in its purest develop- 
- ment ; (4) The earliest English Decorated Gothic. To which we 
may add, for this country, the Celtic Romanesque, of which we 
possess some fine examples. 

The densest and most recurrent cloud that obscures the 
architectural horizon is the financial one: the spirit of ‘ the 
nicely calculated less or more ”’ hangs like a dark pall over every 
lamp of architecture, threatening to quench or dim its light. 
Not only is it a serious obstacle to the right choice of style, but it 
leads to deplorable truncation and cheese-paring. You will come 
across churches otherwise architecturally perfect, whose towers 
attain to about two-thirds of the height that true proportion 
demands. The perfect setting for altars is the apsidal sanctuary, 
and how many of our recently-designed churches are bereft of 
this final perfection by the parsimonious spirit! In this restless, 
stream-lined age it appears that we must build in a hurry, and 
pay for the building in a greater hurry. Necessity, in the form of 
depleted coffers or need of accommodation, is often summoned 
for the defence. Konrad Hostafen, the Prince Archbishop of 
Cologne, had his French architects design the Kolner Dom in its 
entirety before he laid the foundation stone in 1248, but the 
sacred edifice was not completed till 1850! In the fourth decade 
of the nineteenth century, those lean years that followed our 
emergence from the catacombs—to quote a much lesser—Dundalk 
was in dire need of church accommodation, but men of vision and 
enterprise designed and completed a beautiful church: it was 
twelve years a-building. Even necessity deserves better off- 
spring than undiscerning haste. 

To build with vision is not to build for our own or the next 
generation, but for all time: therefore, we should build in the 
most enduring material. Man makes the cement but God made 
the stone, and I like to see God’s House built in stone. In the 
flat, characterless expanse of massed concrete there is nothing 
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inspiring, nothing to cheer the aesthetic sense. The harder 
the stone, and the more impervious to weather conditions, the 
better. If the material is granite, let it be hammered, not 
dressed : otherwise the external walls, especially on the north 
side, will never be free of the unsightly green mould. Broken 
ashlar gives the most pleasing effect. While concrete either in 
mass or block formation is rightly regarded as unsuitable material 
for church building in the traditional styles, the use of blocks 
moulded in imitation of hammered stone or granite are an offence 
against architectural truth and “truth forgives no insult and 
endures no strain.’”* If our district boasts no suitable stone, let 
it be imported. No doubt the ancient builders always built in 
the stone of the district, but they took extreme care that the 
stones, both for internal and external construction, should have 
the same orientation as that possessed in their natural bed. 
Thus was the danger of decay largely averted. 

Once I endeavoured to dissuade a priest from building a new 
church in cement blocks, pointing out that cement was not an 
enduring medium, and since it was liable to contraction and 
expansion, might lead to wall-cracks. With him it was a question 
of expense: it would cost too much to build in stone, and he 
contended, futhermore, that cement blocks well made, were as 
durable and suitable as stone. Failing to convince him on that 
score, I opened a second front, pointing out that there was plenty 
of suitable limestone in his district, and suggested that he should 
build in stone as a tribute to the Lamp of Sacrifice. ‘‘ What do 
you mean by that ?” he queried abruptly. For answer I took 
down, from my bookcase Ruskin’s ‘Lamps of Architecture,” 
and, inter alia, read for him :. “‘ It is a spirit, for instance, which 
of two marbles, equally beautiful, applicable and durable, would 
choose the more costly because it was so.’’**. To which my friend 
riposted : ‘‘ Ruskin says it is only a spirit that would make that 
choice : I think it is only an idiot who would do thelike.” 


ji STOKES. 


* Ruskin: “Lampe of Architecture (Lamnp of Trath). 
** Ruskin : id. p. 38: 
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LETTERS TO A PRIEST-IL 


by 
PAUL WALDRON. 


Dear Father, 


You found yourself the centre of a group of the junior clergy 
the other evening. Probably you were not surprised. It was 
our first meeting since the day you advised us to “ attend unto 
reading.”” I had expected that they would look for some loose 
ends in your last talk, and ask you to tie them up. We of the 
older generation would have been quite content to accept your 
fireside ferverino as it was, and get what we could out of it, 
without further comment. But it’s good to have around us the 
more inquiring spirits. They get us started, and before we know, 
we are giving them what we like to call our considered opinions, 
seasoned over the years. They enjoy this, and it is a deference to 
the elders! These exchanges are not, I hope, without their value. 


Well, your answers to their queries proved an enjoyable 
sequel. One theme gave us particular pleasure. For a close-up, 
clear view of our priesthood, watch it in the making, as it took 
shape under the hand and eye of the Son of God. Study it at 
the source. We can do nothing better than capture something 
of the mind of our brother-priests of the first century, the apostles 
themselves. Then we know we shall have the ‘“‘ mind of Christ,” 
on which St. Paul so strongly insists. 


You ask me (you said) what I meant by ‘ reading between 
the lines’ in the New Testament. Amongst other thoughts, 
I had this one. It will profit us to go back and become 
acquainted with the men who did ‘ the first works ’ in the Church. 
The priests whom Our Lord Himself trained and ordained can 
surely teach us a lot about themselves. After Him, they are 
our first authentic models. You and I are not just the poor 
relations of the apostles. As priests, we are their brothers in 
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the first degree of kinship in the family of the Mystic Body. 
No one in the Church is closer. Hold always to that high truth. 
Through our Holy Father the Pope, under our bishops, and 
within our limited jurisdiction, we are the legitimate successors 
of these great precursors. In this restricted but real sense, 
every priest is an apostle. We share in their call, their character, 
and their commission. When, then, I say we should know the 
apostles, I mean we should try to understand and copy some- 
thing of their view of the priesthood, or to be more specific, 
the = and soul that they put into the task that was assigned 
to them. 


That the apostles were the inspired organs of revealed 
truth, possessed of miraculous powers, given universal jurisdic- 
tion and confirmed in grace, does not so much concern us here. 
These gifts were, in the providence of God, necessary for the 
establishment and the extension of the Church. It is in the 
great gift that they have transmitted to us, the priesthood itself, 
that we can study them for our imitation. 


The apostles are the first priests of the Church, not only in 
priority of time, but of place and dignity. These men saw Our 
Saviour in the flesh. They came under the immediate influence 
of His divinely winning personality. The imprint of that 
personality was left on them in a way that it has not been left 
on any other priest since their day. St. Paul, of course, was 
cast in a mould that, even for an apostle, was miraculous. But 
the results on the other apostles are the same. They grew in 
grace and wisdom under His watchful eye. It was from His 
lips that they took their instructions. He “called His twelve ”’ 
and ‘‘ made that they should be with Him.” (Matt. X. 1.) 
(Mark III. 14). To them He gave “to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom ” (Matt. XIII. 11). Out of this daily contact and 
heart-to-heart conversations, instructions and corrections, many 
of which are not recorded, they must have known first-hand, 
what kind of priest Our Lord intended to make. They are His 
first ordination class, taught, trained and turned out by the 
High Priest Himself. And so I like to think of these great men, 
Peter, Andrew, Matthew, and James and John and Paul and 
the rest, as our venerable seniors in Christ’s college of priests. 
You and I, by God’s grace, are their fellow alumni of a later day. 
But they belong to us, even as we belong to them. They are 
of ours, not ‘ by the will of man, but of God.’ They were the 
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first candidates who stepped forward and said Adsum, when 
the ‘Shepherd and Bishop of their souls’ (Peter II., 25) gave 
them the call to Orders. ‘‘ Come after Me, and I will make you 
to become fishers of men ” (Mark I. 17) (Matt IV. 19-22). ‘‘ Rabbi 
where dwellest Thou? ... Comeandsee. They came and saw 
and they stayed with Him that day” (John 1. 38-39). The 
opening class of their three years’ course in divinity, ending with 
their ordination on Holy Thursday night. 

Perhaps that is one reason why the apostles, with all this 
intimate knowledge that they had, wrote so briefly and simply. 
Few words and direct, calm, composed, short, somewhat as Our 
Lord Himself spoke. For them He was more than a memory. 
He was a part of their life. They were too near to Him for their 
tongues to be loosed in long descriptions. Even after His 
ascension, He was in their midst. “‘I am with you always,” 
-meant a great dealto them. They still heard His voice. Every 
accent and cadence sounded in their ears as of yesterday. For 
He “‘ spoke as no man ever spoke.” Daily in their thoughts, He 
was still doing the works of which they were witnesses. Every 
hour in His company was lived over again. They could describe 
for you in detail each movement of His Person. How He used 
His hands in prayer and in teaching ; how He held them up to 
bless, or to console, or to heal. They could repeat for you His 
every gesture ; how He walked ; how He stood ; how He would 
turn quickly at the sight of suffering ; how He could inspire 
_ confidence, and fear and sorrow, and effect a change of heart in 
His listeners. Above all, they had studied the unforgettable 
face of Jesus, which so faithfully mirrored the divine perfections. 

The Passion was, as it were, a second life of Jesus. His 
disciples had to learn all their lessons over again, this time in a 
way that was new and deep and dreadful. It was the divine 
commentary on His first life. They read in pain and tears and 
blood all that He had been telling them for the past three years. 
Now they understood better. Suffering is a hard school, but it 
teaches well and quickly. 

Then there was the final course of instruction, the Forty 
Days’ sojourn. The visible majesty of His presence was mani- 
fested as never before. It was more like a life in heaven than 
earth. He permitted His powers to shine in sudden and startling 
ways through the tabernacle of His flesh. He showed them the 
wounds in His transfigured humanity. His visits were like the 
coming of His Spirit, silent and unforeseen. He was come and He 
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was gone and He was elsewhere. The divine that was in Him 
seemed to stream all around Him. But the classes went on. 
And so it was until He ascended and they saw Him no more. 

’ Men like that could not use many words. They were too 
taken up with Christ’s own Person. For them a short phrase 
was enough to describe what for you and me would require a 
whole treatise. ‘‘ The Word was made flesh.”” For John, that 
was the Incarnation tract. A passing reference may cover 
months of His public ministry. ‘‘ He went about doing good.” 
Eighteen years are summed up in ten words, eight of which are 
monosyllables. If the evangelists give you an incident, they 
are sparing in their remarks. Yet how much is said in so little. 
And how effective is the silent eloquence of the words that are 
left unsaid. 

Those who deal with life and fire do not talk much. The 
task is too great. They give news, or they give orders, or they 
take orders. The rest is action. There is work to be done. 
The apostle is dealing with life and with fire. ‘‘ I am come that 
they may have life .. . 1 am come to scatter fire.” 

But we have no such memories of the Master ; we have only 
the words. Yet over those words the Holy Spirit has breathed. 
They are words of life. Through them if we will, we can discover 
and discern the blessed countenance of Him Who was the most 
beautiful of men. He Who once walked the waters to bring 
the solace of His company to His first priests, and Who held up 
the faltering faith of Peter, is not unmindful of us to-day. We 
struggle to follow a Jonge in the footsteps of these giant priests, 
a longe alas, in more ways than one. But the unchanging Christ 
who takes pity on the least of things, is by our side too, only we 
are dull‘and slow and do not remember. “I am with you.” 

Now I say, to find and to hold something of all this, as Our 
Lord gave it to His first priests, and mutatis mutandis, to fit it 
into our own much more circumscribed lives and labours, that is 
the task to which every priest does well to set his head, his heart 
and his hand. 

You will ask me what was it that, above all else, formed the 
mind of the apostle. And what did Our Lord do or say to give 
him that mind? Without any doubt, the truth that was upper- 
most in the minds of each of those first priests, and the conviction 
that dominated his life, was an abiding consciousness of his 
mysterious identity with Christ. He is clothed with the character 
and the authority of the Son of God. And he has this certainty 
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on the word of Jesus Christ Himself. He could tell you the 
number of times he heard the Master say this, where it was, and 
who was present, and at what hour of theday. ‘ He that 
receiveth you, receiveth Me.” (Matt. X. 40). The mission is the 
same, and the source is identical. ‘“‘ As the Father hath sent Me, 
I send you.” (Jo. XX. 21) God acts through his person. God 
speaks through his lips. The apostle knows and believes that 
when men obey him, they obey God. For him that is not just 
a piece of theology to be accepted and learned. It is a truth that 
his Master burned into his soul. It is a fact that is to be lived. 
It is the one thing that matters in his ministry. Having the 
mission of Christ, he must have the “‘ mind of Christ.”’ That is 
to say, he must take the same view of his priesthood as Christ 
took. What that view is, Our Lord Himself tells us. “I seek 
not My own will, but the will of Him Who sent Me.” (John V. 30). 

Needless to say, this amazing revelation did not come easily, 
even under such a Teacher as Our Lord. It was only by degrees 
that they came to see and understand that Our Lord had in some 
strange manner, made each one of them His second self. And it 
is interesting to note His method. He had first of all to establish 
His own divine mission, and that not merely by miracle, but 
again and again by words that admit of no equivocation. He 
tells them that He is “‘sent”’ of the Father. For instance, in 
fourteen out of seventeen chapters in St. John’s Gospel commenc- 
ing with the fourth chapter, He speaks of this sending. ‘“‘ My 
meat is to do the will of Him Who sent Me.” (John IV. 3). In 
chapter seventeen alone, He mentions it five times. Picture the 
effect of these repeated pronouncements as they fall on the ears of 
these simple fishermen. How deeply they must have been 
thinking of it, is shown by Philip’s remark, “‘ Show us the Father 
and it is enough.” (Jo. XIV. 8). Having made it clear to them 
that He is come from the Father, Our Lord goes on to explain 
their mission, and identifies it with His own. ‘“‘ As the Father 
hath sent Me, I also send you.” (Jo. XX. 21). Finally, it dawned 
on them that they were indeed His accredited messengers, that 
they were in fact, the ambassadors of the Blessed Trinity. 

Look through the lines, then, and watch the Master Craftsman 
at work on His priests. See how patiently He draws the fine 
gold out of metal that, if not base, is indeed very imperfect. 
Not even a succession of miracles to drive home the lesson, was 
enough. So earthly were they, their souls had to be cauterised. 
And they could not bear that yet. Their earthly “ kingdom ”’ 
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must be reduced to ashes. And fire alone could effect this change. 
He would send Another, the Paraclete, to complete the refining 
process. The devouring form in which the Holy Spirit came, 
shows the thoroughness with which He did His work. All that 
was not Christ in them disappeared in the tongues of flame. 
They came out new creatures. In all of this, remember, you 
are getting a first hand knowledge of yourself, as a priest. As 
you have been observing the Master at His task He is not only 
forming His first priests, He is casting the mould for every priest 
to whom His power will pass. And of those whom He had in 
mind, you are one. ’ 

A day came when the calced and knotted hands of the men 
who had touched the Word, were stretched forth and tremblingly 
laid on other heads. Peter and his companions imparted their 
priesthood. And so were laid the great lines of communication 
in the Church that were to reach to the uttermost parts and to 
last until the consummation. So began the endless procession 
of priests who have marched through the centuries. Each of 
these processions stems from one or more of the apostles. They 
have travelled through city and country and continent, uniting 
in an unbroken chain the ages of the Church one to another, and 
each age to our own. One of these processions passed through 
the sanctuary of the college chapel the morning that you and I 
were ordained, and it paused while a pontiff’s hands were laid 
on our bowed heads. We were then drawn by a divine force 
and fitted into our respective places in that line. Each of us 
became the companion of confessors and martyrs and early 
Fathers extending back until we reached one of the Twelve, and 
through him we clasped the wounded hands of Christ. 

Whose were the apostolic hands, I wonder, that took ours 
that morning, and now hold them in the strong grip of the 
apostolic succession? Are they the hard skilful hands of Paul 
the maker of tents? Or of some one of the fishermen, the big 
broad hands that pulled on the oars through the night, and in 
the morning drew in the draught of fishes at the Master’s word ? 
Or would it be the twice-consecrated hands of Thomas who put 
his ‘ hands in the print of the nails, and his fingers in the place of 
the nails’ ? (John XX. 25). Perhaps we trace to Peter himself. 
If so, look well. Note the backs of those hands, worn too, and 
wet! I think we know why. His sad red eyes tell the tale. 
Tears must be wiped and Peter’s tears never cease. Some day, 
God willing, we may see this, and learn who is our first father in 
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Christ. Meanwhile pray to them all, lest we forget. In God’s 
Church there is nothing nobler or stronger than the unbroken 
line of the priesthood. Every link in that chain is put in place 
by His Son. What a lot of planning has been done to make us 
priests, and how busy God has been about us all this time. A 
merciful Providence has watched over the transmission of this 
power in every age, that it might not be lost. Through His 
infallible Vicars, He has saved it in successive upheavals of | 
heresy, and through the continued infirmities of human weakness. 
It has been faithfully handed on in catacomb and in cathedral, 
until, on the day of your ordination, you received it, divine and 
intact, as the day it left the lips of Christ. - 


The New Testament then, is the inspired hand-book in 
which we study the divine art of the making of a priest, as 
practised and drawn up for us by the Son of God, and as inter- 
preted by His Church. You will find there the yardstick by 
which we can test our stature and see if we reach the “ fulness of 
the manhood of Christ.” 


This it was that gave heart and spirit to the apostles in their 
priesthood—identity of mission and, in a real sense, of person 
with Christ. With a conviction of this kind, they could not fail. 
This it was that made Peter and John and Paul and all the 
members of that first ordination class, the strong, humble men 
that they were. They lived and acted as the accredited represen- 
tatives of the Three Divine Persons. Now, the consciousness of 
that dignity and the spirit that it will engender in the soul, 
may be shared by the humblest priest. Wherever he is sent, and 
whatever the task assigned to him by his bishop, he is through 
his bishop, and in union with the Vicar of Christ, the represen- 
tative of God the Father, God the Son and God the Holy Ghost, 
in Whose Name he ministers. To assimilate this great truth of 
our priesthood is to give a dignity to our whole life, to acquire 
a holy diffidence in ourselves, knowing our weakness, but an 
unbounded confidence im our Divine Master. Like Him, we are 
doing. the work of ‘‘ Him Who sent us.” It will also save us 
from too human a view of ourselves and of our work. It will 
anchor us to high ideals. 


“ For Christ, therefore, we are ambassadors.” (2. Cor. V. 20). 
And that is what we learn from the apostles. They remind us of 
our ancestry, divine and human. If we let them teach us that 
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lesson, then, like them, we too, will carry in our eyes the vision 

of the Word Incarnate. ‘‘ As the Father hath sent Me, I send 

you,” are timeless words, good this evening as the first day they 

were pronounced by the eternal Christ. You are sent “‘ not of 

(Gal ud by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father,” 
al. 1.1). 


PAUL WALDRON. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


by 
SEAN O’RIORDAN. 


Re 


IN 1920, two years after the Republic of Czechoslovakia had been 
set up on the territory formerly covered bya handful of pro- 
vinces of the old Austrian Empire, a Czech dramatist, Karel 
Capek, wrote-R. U. R. (Rossum’s Universal Robots), a play 
which added a new word to several languages. Capek formed 
the word “ robot ” from a Slavonic root meaning ‘“‘ work” ; by 
now it is a quite common English word and is defined by the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary as ‘‘ an apparently human automaton, 
an intelligent and obedient but impersonal machine.”’ The . 
robots of Capek’s play are machine-men manufactured for 
human service by men of natural origin and endowed with the 
form and likeness of men. These machine-men revolt against 
their makers and masters, and destroy the human race. To 
most people who saw the play during the twenties and early 
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thirties it seemed a weird and impressive if rather fantastic bit 
of theatre. 

Capek died in 1938, the year of Munich, when the gates of 
Czechoslovakia were thrown open to the Germans, though the 
whole country was not occupied until the spring of the following 
year. Then came the war and the Russian victory over the 
Germans in Eastern Europe. Finally, on February 25, 1948, 
the Communists seized power in Prague. The robots had come 
to life, had in fact come home to roost. Thomas Masaryk, the 
founder of the Republic, was in his grave since 1937—felix oppor- 
tunitate mortis—but his son, Jan Masaryk, was there to see the 
unexpected and dramatic end of the model democracy of Central 
Europe. By a final irony of fate the President of the Republic 
who had to capitulate to the Communists was Eduard Benes, 
a statesman who had always believed that he had the secret of 
being able to manage the Communists without being managed 
by them. 


At the time that these tragic events were taking place in 
Prague, Die Furche, the Viennese weekly, published an unsigned 
article on Benes (March 6, 1948). Benes had always been 
unpopular in Austria—in 1916 he had published a propagandist 
plea on behalf of the Czechs under the title of Destroy Austria- 
Hungary !|—and this article takes occasion of the collapse of 
Benes’s policy to say, in no uncertain terms, “‘ We told you so.” 

Many observers now recognise the value of the 
counterpoise which it was once the function of the 
Danubian monarchy to maintain. Simultaneously the 
defects of Benes’s once-lauded political achievement of 
destroying this monarchy are coming to light. 


In the same number of Die Furche a less recriminatory 
critic, Dr. Albin Brdf, discusses the Czechoslovakian situation in 
general under the heading ‘‘ Goodbye to the West?” He too 
points out that the country’s fundamental weakness was its 
tempting isolation between the two mammoth powers of Germany 
and Russia. 

Why was Czechoslovakia alone in 1939 and again 
to-day ? Because thirty years ago it abandoned the 
only. political structure within which it could find 
strength and support: that union of small peoples 
which went by the name of the Hapsburg monarchy. 
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Dr. Braf, however, is well aware that all the responsibility 
for disrupting the unity of Central Europe cannot be fastened on 
the Czechs. Austrian exclusivism had as much to do with it as 
Czech particularism. 

Who must shoulder the blame and who is without 
blame in this unfortunate historical process? When 
Masaryk visited the former Austrian Prime Minister, 
von Koerber, at the beginning of the first world war and 
asked him what political policy Austria would pursue 
after the war, von Koerber shrugged his shoulders and 
said that she would centralize and Germanize. Mas- 
aryk then made up his mind to emigrate. Benes too 
became an emigrant. Misfortune was already running 
its course. 


Within a month of the Communist take-over in Prague 
Jan Masaryk was dead, fallen from a window in the city that 
for him was no longer alive. Dr. Braf wrote a vivid impression 
of what that gesture of defiance or despair meant in Prague at 
the time (‘‘ The Lost Illusion,” Die Furche, March 20, 1948). 

They placed his coffin by the coffin of his father. 
The clever and merry son beside the serious and gifted 

. father. The realist beside the illusionist. But which 
of the two of them was the realist, which the illusionist ? 
The father who emigrated in 1914 and worked 
against the Hapsburg monarchy, or the son who joined 
the ranks of the Hapsburg army in 1914, won the Silver 
Medal for bravery during his year as a volunteer, was 
- commissioned as a second lieutenant at the very time 
that his father was achieving his first successes in 
politics abroad, and was promoted first lieutenant 
during the advance of November, 1918—November, 

“ Young Masaryk,” as he was still called long after he had 
ceased to be young, was a remarkable man by any standards. 
The spirit of the old Austria still lived in him, said Dr. Braf. 

He was a grand seigneur.... And he was a master 
of languages as only the officials of the old monarchy 
could be. Besides Czech and German he spoke fluent 

_ French with an absolute command of its idiom, English 
which he had learnt as a student of Princeton University, 
and a dozen other languages including Hungarian... 
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and even Yiddish in its different varieties..... Like an 
old Austrian, too, he was a loyal official of his govern- 
ment, doing what he was told to do, doing it as hundreds 
and thousands of other Czechs did it, men who had 
formerly been officials of the old Empire and on whose 
sense of public duty the new State could be built up. 
Dr. Braf discerned yet another irony in the tragic end of 
Czechoslovakia, where everything seemed to happen as though 
Sophocles had the planning of it. 

The career of Jan Masaryk’s father began with the 
publication of a monumental study of the problem of 
suicide. [The reference is to Thomas Masaryk’s Suicide 
as a@ Mass Phenomenon, a thesis presented at Vienna 
University.] The career of his son ended with suicide. | 
The father had pointed to irreligion as the cause of the 
prevailing epidemic of suicide and, since the old religions 
no longer possessed sufficient power of attraction, had 
called for the adoption of a new religion. This religion 
was to be constituted by “the ideals of humanity.” 
The son had absorbed these ideals, he was a humanist 
like his father, and yet he committed suicide. The 
father entertained the illusion that his State could stand 
alone ; the son lived to see that this was an illusion. 
The father lived for the real world ; the son was des- 
troyed by the real world. Father and son, they lie side 
by side, coffin by coffin. 

On the Sunday morning following Jan Masaryk’s death Dr. 
Bréf saw the day break slowly over Prague. 

It is day. The sun is shining over the Czernin 
Palace and the Church of Our Lady of Loreto. The 
bells are beginning to ring: six o’clock. Through the 
Sunday quiet comes the soft murmur of monks as they 
chant the Office. An old priest crosses the monastery 
courtyard and goes into the chapel of Our Lady of 
Loreto. Two candles are lighting there. Only one 

_old woman is kneeling up in front when the priest begins 
the words of the Mass : Introibo ad altare Dei, ad Deum 
qui laetificat juventutem meam .... He has a snow- 
white beard, this Capuchin who is thanking God for 
giving him eternal youth. What did Masaryk say ? 
“‘ We need a new religion.”” Masaryk is dead, his son is 
dead, the illusion of a humanitarian State is dead, the 
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religion of humanity is dead. But at the altar stands 
a grey-headed monk offering sacrifice to the undying 
truth of the eternal God. 


Two years have passed since then, and now the Communist 
Government of Czechoslovakia is trying to beat down the only 
institution that is left to defend human rights within its frontiers, 
the Catholic Church. The Nouvelle Revue Theologique for 
February, 1950, contains a canonical note on the Holy See's 
condemnation of the Communist-sponsored “‘ Catholic Action” 
there, and provides a useful synopsis of the progress of the 
Government’s campaign against the liberty of religion. The 
English Clergy Review is at present publishing a very informative 
commentary under the title of ‘‘ What Has Happened in Czecho- 
slovakia ’’ in its section on ‘‘ Church and State Abroad.”’ In the 
March number the full text of the instructions issued by the 
Czech Hierarchy to their clergy on November 17, 1949, will 
be found. The letter begins : 


Dear Brethren,—From our Conference we send you 
a greeting, and we assure you of our admiration for the 
brave attitude which you have thus far maintained, and 
for your fearlessness in defending the rights of the Church 
—a matter which God Himself will appreciate and for 
which the Czech people will be grateful to you .... 
Apart from the grace of God, all will depend upon you— 
upon how completely you recognize the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ, upon your bravery, and upon 
your unselfishness and your sincere and supernatural 
love for the faithful. 


The attention of Western Europe and the United States is 
being called to the present and past history of Czechoslovakia by 
another event of March, 1950: the centenary of Thomas Masa- 
ryk’s birth, which occurred on March 7, 1850. The Times 
Literary Supplement devotes a long and eulogistic article to him 
in its issue of March 3. The writer (unnamed, according to the 
convention of the Times) has much to say on the subject d 
Masaryk’s religious development. Masaryk’s break with the 
Church came about in the first instance, not, as might be supposed, 
on account of the traditional association of Catholicism with the 
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Austrian Empire, but for personal reasons. He himself told 
Karel Capek about it : 
When I was in about the fifth form I announced to 
Father Prochazka that I could not go to Confession. 
Father Prochazka was fond of me ; he was a really good 
and religious man ; he admonished me even with tears 
but I would not let myself be persuaded. I disliked all 
formalism : the boys used to boast of the clever Con- 
fessions they had made: and besides I was tormented 
by the everyday practice: today my sin is absolved, 
and tomorrow I shall begin to sin again. “‘ Confess 
your sin,” yes, why not? A man needs to tell every- 
thing to a friend, to some kind, understanding person : 
but don’t go and commit again the sin that you con- — 
fessed. As I say, I did not like its all being so com- 
fortably arranged: and so I stopped going to Con- 
fession. 

Thanks to this odd bit of reasoning Masaryk ceased to 
practise his religion, though he did not formally abandon it until 
after 1870 when he sided with the Old Catholics for a time. 
Later he adopted a vaguely Protestant type of individual religion. 
In his book The Making of a State, an account of the creation of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, he expounds the faith that ultimately 
weighed more with him than any other: faith in democracy, 
which is ‘‘ not alone a form of State and of administration ” but 
also “ a philosophy of life and an outlook on the world.” Never- 
theless Masaryk, like Benes, retained to the end a certain reverence 
for Catholicism, with which, as he had the common sense to see, 
his democratic ideals were not incompatible. To Capek he said : 

What impressed me most in my young days about 
Catholicism was, first, its living transcendentalism ; 
then the Roman Catholic universality, its international 
and world-wide scope. And that energetic missionary 
spirit of propaganda. The effort, too, for a unified 
outlook on the world and on life. And finally, what is 

_. imposing about Catholicism is its Church organization 
and its authority. 

The Times writer recalls that on July 15th, 1915, the fifth 
centenary of the burning of Jan Hus, the famous Czech Reformer, 
Masaryk raised the Hussite standard in the Hall of the Reforma- 
tion at Geneva. Relations between Church and State in Czecho- 
slovakia were also complicated after 1918 by the anti-Roman 
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bias of the new authorities. Eventually, however, the prudence 
of Masaryk and Benes on the one side and of the Czech and Slovak 
bishops on the other, as well as the incontrovertible loyalty of the 
mass of the faithful to the young Republic, eased the situation, 
Diplomatic relations were opened with the Holy See and a 
modus vivendt was agreed on. The Munich crisis found Cardinal 
Kaspar of Prague standing shoulder to shoulder with Benes 
against Hitler. 

Dr. Jan. Stransky, a former colleague of the Masaryk- 
Benes administration and the author of East Wind in Prague, a 
first-hand account of the Communist conspiracy against his 
country, contributes an article on “ T. G. Masaryk, 1850-1937” 


to the Tablet of March 4. He is principally concerned with | 


defending Masaryk against the charge of having destroyed the 
unity of Central Europe by destroying the Austrian Empire. 
Masaryk, he emphasizes, stood by the Empire as long as the 


prospect remained of readjusting it from within. He abandoned 


it only when it was beyond salvation. After the collapse of the 
Empire he worked hard to foster a free federation of the peoples 
of Central Europe. Why then did this federation not come 
about ? Dr. Stransky indicates the same factor as Dr. Braf 
did in Die Furche two years ago : illusion. 

The populations of the newly formed States gloried 
in their freedom, in their feeling of being equal with the 
rest of the world, and they cherished the intoxicating 
idea that their States were truly independent .... 
But if they are to blame for their lack of vision—for the 
innocent belief with which, like happy children, they 
persisted in interpreting the respite which they were 
= as a ne are not alone to be 

ae 


One of the most interesting theological reviews published on 
the Continent in recent times was the Czechoslovakian 
Acta Academiae Velehradensis, of which the 1948 issues, probably 
the last for the present, came into my hands since the descent of 
_ the Iron Curtain on the country of its origin. The Academy of 
Velehrad in the diocese of Olomouc was originally founded in 
I909 as a means of promoting the study of Eastern Christian life 
and thought among the clergy, both secular and regular, and the 
educated laity of Central Europe. The present President of the 
Academy is Archbishop Matocha of Olomouc, now—next to 
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Archbishop Beran of Prague—the main target of Communist 
attacks. A special feature of the Academy’s activity has been 
the holding of congresses to prepare the way, however indirectly, 
for the ultimate reunion of the separated Eastern Christians with 
the See of Peter. These congresses might well be taken as 
object-lessons of sound theology, plain but courteous dealing, and 
well-disciplined action conducted in full obedience to the direc- 
tives of the Holy See—such action is ultimately all the more 
welcome to our separated brethren themselves for being so 
conducted—by Western Catholics who desire to translate into 
action the recent instruction of the Holy Office on the Oecumeni- 
cal Movement. 

Most of the articles in the Acta Academiae Velehradensis 
were published in Latin, so that they might have as wide a 
circulation as possible among the clergy everywhere. Some | 
articles appeared in one or other of the Slavonic languages, and . 
an occasional one in the Western languages. The Acta of 1948 
had two articles in Russian, now the dominant vernacular of 

astern Europe, and not alone among Communists. Professor 

A. V. Florovsky wrote on “‘ The First Jesuit from the Moscow 

Nobility ’”’ (Florovsky is an authority on the history of the 

Jesuits in Eastern Europe) and Fr. S. Tyszkiewicz, S.J., on 

ee or Grace-Aspect of the Holiness of the 
urch.”” 


Such was the spirit that animated the labours of the Academy 
of Velehrad and of the Czechoslovak Church as a whole during the 
past thirty years. And in fairness let it be said that the work of 
the Church among that energetic and enterprising people was, in 
the long run, facilitated, not hampered, by the achievements of 
Masaryk and Benes, though in the political order and in the 
spiritual order too, as far as they themselves were concerned, their 
achievements were reared on a foundation of sand. 

The foundation has now collapsed and the democratic 
Republic has been replaced by a new order on the R. U. R. model. 
What the future holds in store is a mystery of Providence. 
Anyhow the last word has not yet been spoken, for it will be 
spoken only “‘at the end of ends,” as the Russians say, and we 
must wait awhile for that yet. 


SEAN O’RIORDAN. 
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by 
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FATHER MuRPHY was in a quandary. His worry, though 
prosaic, was none the less very real. He had been chaplain to 
the Convent for—let us be charitably vague—some years past, 
and had fulfilled his duties as well and as cheerfully as ever a 
chaplain did—with one glaring exception. Too often, far too 
often, in those years of otherwise excellent service, the seven 
o’clock Mass had begun at seven-thirty, and, on at least one 
occasion, at a quarter to eight. 

Father Murphy was a very heavy sleeper, and he had nobody 
to call him. He did not have a housekeeper. All his meals 
were taken in the Convent, with the exception of his supper, 
which was sent over every evening ; and each day two of the 
nuns came over to tidy the house for him. The nearest neigh- 
bour lived a mile down the road and didn’t get up at half-six 
anyhow. , 

Nobody was more painfully aware of his sins than Father 
Murphy, and nobody had tried more desperately to break himself 
of his bad habit. Years ago he had given up as hopeless the 
alarm-clock-in-the-basin technique. That was for amateurs, 
but an old professional like himself could hardly be expected to 
fall for it. Tying the winder of his alarm-clock to the electric 
switch ? That had worked back in the old days in Maynooth 
where the switches were loose, and so he tried it again. Next 
morning he awoke (late) to find the clock dangling by the string 
from the switch which had stubbornly stayed up. Once he had 
tried fooling himself by setting the clock an hour fast. The only 
result of this subterfuge was that when he awoke next morning 
at seven, he thought it was eight, and decided that by this time 
the nuns had gone to breakfast and so he dressed leisurely. Only 
when he was half shaved did he remember his trick. That was 
the morning the Mass was at seven forty-five. 
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Father Murphy Beats the Clock 


Now Father Murphy was not wholly bad. Most mornings, 
to give him his due ,he was right on time. But his old failing 
overcame him at least once a week, and the upshot of it all was 
that he lived in a state of uncertainity. Every night, as he went 
to bed he realized that tomorrow might be one of his weak 
mornings, and the more important the occasion, the more likely 
he was to sleep. Contrary to all psychology, if you like, but a 
long chain of facts made Father ayers faith in psychology a 
little wobbly. 

Tomorrow morning was one of those important occasions. 
It was poor old Mother Xavier’s diamond jubilee and the morning 
Mass was to be specially in her honour. He could not disappoint 
her. Mother Xavier had taught him in the infant school. She 
had made his first biretta and stock, and she had been first in the 
chapel the morning of his first Mass. Tomorrow morning that © 
poor, old, worn body would trudge down to morning prayer and 
meditation, as it had been for sixty years ; and then she would 
eagerly await the great moment when Father Murphy would 
come to celebrate her jubilee Mass. He would not fail her, he 
repeated for the hundredth time ; he could not fail her. Yet 
how could he make that determination blossom forth into 
actuality ? He thought of all the old tricks again, and realized 
how hopeless they all were. New ideas all equally futile were 
brushed aside. Then suddenly, as if from nowhere, came the 
inspiration. A great feeling of relief came over him as he saw 
clearly what he had to do. It was drastic, to be sure, but it was 
beautifully simple, and he was a desperate man. 


* * 


Seven o’clock struck in slow, mellow chimes on the clock in 
the Convent chapel. The altar was garlanded with flowers. 
The organ began to play softly. All eyes were focussed on the . 
closed door of the sacristy. As the last stroke of the chimes died 
away, the door opened and Father Murphy, resplendent in the 
Convent’s best cloth-of-gold approached the altar. The Deo 
Gratias occurred early in the Mass that morning. One could 
almost detect a sigh of relief from the stalls, for everyone knew 
what might have happened. But Father Murphy’s plan had 
worked. He was in time for Mother Xavier’s Mass. 


* 
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After breakfast, Mother Xavier made her way to the parlour 
to have a long chat with Father Murphy. She knocked and 
received no reply. Opening the door gently, she was amazed to 
find the parlour empty. Had he gone, on her jubilee morning 
without waiting to see her? No, his breakfast was untouched, 
Was anything wrong, or what had happened? As quickly as 
her poor, old limbs could carry her, she got to the sacristy. With- 
out pausing to knock, she went straight in, and then pulled up 
sharply, surprised, amused, and deeply touched at what she saw, 
and with the accumulated wisdom of eighty years immediately 
understood. 

Before her, sitting in his chair behind a prie-dieu, was Father 
Murphy. On his face was a smile of victory, but his eyes were 
closed. Father Murphy was fast asleep—for the first time in 
twenty-four hours. 


SEAN TIERNAN. 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


by 
J. G. McGarry. 


EASTER SUNDAY. 


Mark XVI. 1-7; (Matt. XXVIII; Luke XXIII; John X V. 1-18). 

All four Evangelists give the events of the Resurrection, which was the 
central theme of the first preaching of Christianity. It is remarkable that 
none of them discuss the actual Resurrection, a fact so full of mystery that 
no words speak adequately of it; they speak of the discovery of the fact that 
Christ had risen. There are many points of difference cf detail between the 
accounts, which is not to be wondered at, when we remember the divergence 
of purpose and approach among the Evangelists. Had the gospels been 
forged, the forgers would have seen to it that no such discrepancies were let 
pass. The various accounts which are given of the disparate and confused 
events of the Rising in Dublin on Easter Monday, 1916, for example, show 
how natural such differences—which are after all few and of minor detail— 
in the gospels are. 

The Sabbath ended with sun-down of Saturday, when the women went 
out to buy unguents for the anointing. Before daybreak they set off for 
the tomb. Mary Magdalen arrived first, found the tomb empty and in her 
distress spoke to the person she took to be the gardener. Later the other 
women arrived, saw the stone rolled away and spoke to the young man (angel). 
They fled in terror from the tomb to tell the Apostles. Peter and John 
arrived and saw for themselves the empty tomb. The number of angels is 
one of the points of discrepancy. 

The Tomb was in the garden of Joseph of Arimathea, and consisted of 
a square chamber hewn out of solid rock. Behind this chamber would be an 
inner one where the Body lay, with a small doorway connecting the two 
chambers. A large stone, rolling in a groove, blocked this doorway, and it was 
this the women were thinking about on their way out from the city. 

‘* Who Rolled Back the Stone ? ” is the title of a book written some years 
ago, in which the author set out to investigate the evidence in a careful and 
legal manner. The conclusion was inevitable, that it was the power of God 
that raised Jesus from the dead. The evidence for the Resurrection must 
convince anyone who considers it fairly. 

Tue RESURRECTION : 
The fact could not be better attested by witnesses. The Apostles 


preached it boldly everywhere; there was no lack of hostile listeners to 
refute them with evidence of living witnesses, if that could have been done, 
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And it was because the fact was incontestable and the implications inescapable 
that the primitive preaching stressed the Resurrection so much. The Resur- 
rection, too, was incontestably miraculous. Further it was the fulfilment of 
a prophecy by Christ. To it He appealed as the final seal and vindication 
of His work. The Resurrection explains all the dark and difficult things in 
Christ’s life, His passion, His toleration of His enemies and the powers of 
evil; everything comes clear in the Easter light of His Resurrection. 
Resurrexit sicut dixit. 

The triumph of Christ, too, is complete. ‘‘ I have overcome the world.” 
Surrexit Christus, Spes mea. It is a time of hope, then, and confidence in 
Christ, who burst the bands of death and who can overcome every obstacle 
that lifts itself against His power in our atomic age or in any age (Piero della 
Francesca’s wonderful picture of Christ striding from the Tomb could be a 
great help to meditation on this theme). 

The sequence welcomes Christ with a Seig Heil— Victor Rex. To-day 
Christ comes in triumph from the wars He fought for sinful man, His wounds 
radiant, the Cross aloft—Spes Unica. We who accept almost without noticing 
the humiliated Christ of Gethsemani and Pilate’s court, even while we rejoice 
and honour Him triumphant, ought we not have a moment of fear, too, when 
we think, of that final coming in triumph in great power and majesty—to 
judge ? 

Tu nobis, Victor Rex, miserere. 


First : 

(Read I Cor. XV.). St. Paul emphasises the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body. All who are baptised are made members of Christ’s body, of His stock, 
brothers and joint-heirs. Now Christ is ‘‘ first born of the brothers from the 
dead ’’ (Col. I. 18). He is the first fruits of the hew harvest. He is the 
exemplar—one might say without irreverence, the demonstration model. 
Because He has risen, we, too, who are His brothers by grace, shall rise like 
Him. Such is the glory that awaits us. 

St. Paul sings of Christ’s triumph over death (‘ where is thy victory ? ’). 
‘* Jesus would have decisively failed in His conflict with the great enemy if, 
content to brave it for Himself, He had been unable to liberate its victims ”’ 
(Prat: ‘‘ Theology of St. Paul ’’). 


THE RIsEN LIFE : 

The Christian’s life should be also the life of one raised from the tomb of 
sin, of ‘‘ men who have been dead and come to life again’ (Rom. VI. 13). 
The phrase is now stale, perhaps, but what a wealth of meaning it contains ! 
Like Lazarus, feeling again the air and the good smells and sights of life, after 
an experience which changed everything. 

‘* Risen then with Christ you must lift your thoughts above’”’ (Col. 
III. 1). We must live the new life, purge out the old, sour leaven. 

So many forget this and think of Easter first as the end of Lent and its 
austerities. It is a time for joy, for Christian joy but not for going back to 
sinful ways. Having tasted and seen that the Lord is sweet, how unworthy 
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to leave these joys for the pleasure of sin! When men resume at Easter the 
pleasures they have foregone during Lent—dances, cigarettes, alcohol, they 
should find in these pleasures nothing to draw them away from God. Having 
once tasted Christ, we should get the taste of Him on every created pleasure. 
Aridus est omnis animae cibus, si non oleo isto infunditur ; insipidus est, si 
non hoc sale conditur—St. Bernard on the Holy Name. 


LOW SUNDAY. 


John XX. 19-31 (Luke XXIV. 33-34). 

The two appearances mentioned are separated by a week, the first taking 
place on the evening of Easter Sunday. The events of the last few days 
showed clearly the need the Apostles had to fear the temper of the Jews, who 
might at any moment turn their attention to them. The doors were shut, 
i.e. locked, so that Christ’s entry was by means of the subtility of His Glorified 
Body. The Apostles had been discussing the news the two disciples brought 
of their meeting the Lord on their journey to Emmaus. Earlier Peter and ~ 
John and the women had told of their experiences at the tomb. After the 
customary salutation Christ reassures the Apostles that He is not a phantom. 
Note that (according to St. John) He only shows His hands and side to the 
other Apostles. He takes Thomas’s hand to make him feel the wounds. 
The one who has doubted is given the more powerful sense-proof. ‘‘ The 
disciples were glad ’"—the unemotional objectivity of this understatement is 
characteristic of the whole gospel narrative. 

The giving of the power to forgive sins is marked by certain impressive 
solemnities, the Whereas of His Divine Mission and the breathing on the 
Apostles. They have power to remit sin and power to refuse to remit. How 
are the exercisers of the power to decide what to do? Arbitrarily? Of 
course not; that would be unworthy. They must decide on the merits of 
each case, and that means a judgement, and that involves confession of sins, 
for there is no other means of deciding inner guilt. 


The emphasis of St. Thomas’s denial conveys, we suppose, something of 
his character—positive and forthright. There was evidence enough, surely, 
Apostles, disciples from Emmaus, the women, the empty tomb, the confusion 
of the Jews. His doubt, however, adds to the evidence and makes our 
assurance double sure. Did Thomas actually put his hand into Christ’s side ? 
The gospel does not say. Perhaps he was so overcome by the presence of 
Christ, that the very thought of such a testing was revolting to him. Would 
Christ have insisted, gently of course, for the sake of removing all doubt ? 
Again impossible to say. St. Thomas’s is a real act of faith in the Divinity of 
Christ ; he saw the glorified humanity, he believed in the Divinity of Christ. - 
The devout practice of saluting the elevated Host with this ejaculation of 
St. Thomas is an excellent occasion for expressing our faith and meriting 
the reward of those who have not seen and yet believe. 


The last verses remind us again of the purpose and scope of St. — 
gospel, and probably brought the gospel proper to an end. 
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Low Sunpay : 

In the early ages this day marked the end of Easter celebrations, 
which were even more important then, because of the baptism of Catachumens 
on Holy Saturday (cf. St. Augustine’s address to his novella germina sanc- 
titatis . . . examen novellum, flos nostri honoris in the homily quoted in 2nd 
Nocturn of to-day’s Matins). This was the Sunday, then, for the newly 
baptised to come down to earth, as it were; the honeymoor is over. The 
thought of the day is of life lived in a spirit of steadfastness and service in the 
new uniform of Jesus Christ (Rom. XII. 14). For such a life God’s greatest 
gift is the sacrament of Penance, a balm to souls wounded by sin, itself the 
rich purchase of His Passion. The rebuke to St. Thomas—‘‘ Blessed are they 
who have not seen and have believed ’”’ holds out rich encouragement to souls 
who plod on in faith, tasting none of the sweets of religion. Though the life 
of a Christian is a life of peace and of joy, it is a life of waiting and expectancy 
like Our Lady’s after the Ascension. We are strangers here, pilgrims, our 
faces turned to Sion. 


SunpDay PEACE: 

Every Sunday is Low Sunday, when Christ comes to us again and says, 
‘* Peace be to you.” Sunday honours Christ’s Resurrection, reminds us of 
God’s rest after creation; the true observance of Sunday is our covenant 
with Him (see Ezechiel XXXI. 13). Every Sunday we look-on Christ, assist 
at the sacrifice of His Body, listen to His word. We should do that with 
minds freed from worldly thoughts, with souls capable of enjoying His peace. 
Sunday is the Lord’s Day—what a wealth of meaning there is in the phrase ! 
It is, too, a time for man’s best benefits—religious, moral, social. ‘‘ Rest 
from labour, hallowed by religion ’’—says Rerum Novarum; not an empty 
sabbatarian’s Sunday. 


Fartte an DOMHNAIGH. 


Failte rot, a Dhomhnaigh Bheannaithe, 

A thagann chugainn in-aghaidh gach seachtmhainne, 
Tugann la agus oiche chun Chriost a dhfhreagairt duinn. 
Corraigh do chos go moch cun Aifrinn ; 

Corraigh do bheal chun bhreithre bheannaithe ; 
Corraigh do lamha chun slabhra an anama ; 

Feach suas ar Mhac do bhanaltra : 

O’s E thug saor o’n bpeaca thu : 

O’s E gurabh e a glacfaidh thu. 

Gurab leis a buafar beo agus marbh sinn. 


A Kerry Folk-Prayer. 

Every Sunday, too, should be Low Sunday, a day of reunion—of family 
visits, letters to absent members. Running about to distant sports and 
recreations could destroy our Christian tradition in this matter. 
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FaltH : 

‘* Be not faithless but believing.” The fault of St. Thomas is clear 
enough. There was evidence in plenty, he was reminded no doubt of the 
things Christ had said about rising, time and again, he had a week to think it 
over, but he only shook his head: ‘‘ Impossible—it couldn’t be.” The 
miracles of Christ were recalled for him, but he would still keep on saying— 
‘* it couldn’t be.” 

The lesson is not that we are to believe every pious tale of visions and 
apparitions. God wants faith, not credulity. Reason is given us by God to 
be our guide to conduct, it is ‘‘ the lamp of the Lord which searches all the 
hidden things ” (Prov. XX. 27). But reason is not the rival of faith ; we have 
very good reason for our faith, for believing ‘‘ on the authority of God re- 
vealing, who can neiher deceive nor be deceived.”” Why does the Church say 
this? How can that be? Where is the reason in such prohibitions ? 
Questions like these are readily solved for the man who has true faith. ‘‘I 
believe in God—I believe in the Holy Catholic Church. There are more things | 
in God’s revelation than reason can demonstrate. Faith is the substance of 
things unseen, or partly seen. I have God’s authority for believing. That is 
enough ; everything will be clear when I see God face to face,.the reward oi 


my faith.” 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


John X. 11-16. 

It seems better to understand this beautiful figure of the Good Shepherd 
as a parable and not as an allegory, requiring parallel and significance for each 
detail. The figure, a very familiar one in the Old Testament, is beautifully 
expressed in Psalm XXII, and frequently elsewhere (Is. XL. 11 : Jer. XXXI. 
10: Ezechiel XXXIV. 11-16). Christ often alludes to shepherding and 
always in a way which suggests the bond of affection and loyalty which held 
the shepherd to his sheep. We are apt to-day, familiar as we are with the 
Irish farmer’s unsentimental attitude towards his beasts, to miss much of the 
force of this figure of Christ’s. His compassion on the multitude for example, 
‘‘ lying like sheep that have no shepherd ’’ (Matt. IX. 36) is more movingly 
expressed than we to-day can at first comprehend. 

These differences in farming habits should be noted. Sheep and shepherd 
sometimes shared dangers (cf. the heroism of David 1 K. XVII. 34); there 
was the possibility of theft (in Ireland this was so rare that the ‘‘ sheep- 
stealer’ became an anti-social criminal of the vilest kind). The shepherd, 
too, knew his sheep, not merely as every keen farmer does, by shape, size or 
colour ; the Palestinian shepherd knew his more intimately, perhaps by name. 
Certainly his sheep knew him and his voice, as a dog knows his master’s voice, 
and they followed their master, knowing he led them to good pastures and 
away from dangers. Shepherds (Bedouiris) who moved from place to place 
in companies;had to find out safe and healthy pastures for their sheep, and 
watch over them. At night several flocks were enclosed in a walled sheep 
fold, while the shepherds took turns at keeping watch. In the morning the 
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shepherds called their flocks, who answered by following, each its own master. 
This moving figure of Christ’s love has exercised a very great influence 
on Christian art and devotion. ‘‘ The beginnings of Christian art are domin- 
ated by the figure of the Good Shepherd. Not as in Byzantine art, Christ 
reigning in glory, nor as in medieval art the Crucified, but the Good Shepherd 
presides over the catacombs.” (Watkin: ‘‘ Catholic Art and Culture ’’). 
The Good Shepherd: an allusion to the function of the Messiah as 
Supreme Shepherd (Ezechiel XXXIV. 23): ‘‘ gives his life ’’ means not only 
‘* hazards” but ‘‘ spends his life without stint.” Not every wage earner, of 
course is a hireling of this sort. This is one who cares only for his pay and his 
ease. The wolf catches but one or two; he scatters and terrifies the 
whole flock . . . so does the loss of one snatched by the Evil One scandalise the 
flock. Christ knows His flock as His Father knows Him. The love, too, is 
reciprocated, but of course in degree and quality this union bears a feeble 
resemblance to the union of Christ with His Father. His sanctifying grace 


makes us hear the voice of Christ and know Him; it is a sharing of Divine 


Life. The ‘‘ other sheep” primarily referred to the gentiles. ‘‘ One flock 
and one shepherd ”’ would be a better translation. The change makes no 
doctrinal difference. 


Curist’s CARE FoR Us: 

Christ’s care for us is so much greater than men can ever realise. ‘‘ Those 
whom Thou gavest Me I have kept,” are His words to the Father in His 
sublime last discourse, ‘‘ I have given them Thy word . . . keep them from 
evil” (John XVII. 12 ff). Thinking on these verses, one might consider 
Our Saviour’s cares for His sheep; for this was the great structure of His 
Church built up, the fight with heresy, the witness of martyrs, the company 
of Our Lady and His saints; His sacraments also, and those secondary 
shepherds, His priests, to feed and to warn and to save His sheep. 

Nor is this care merely for us collectively, aiming at highest percentages 
and biggest returns. Figures cannot mean everything to the Good Shepherd, 
willing to leave the ninety nine in the desert to seek the one that strayed. 
‘* Christ delivered Himself for me,” St. Paul said : so also can every Christian 
say. 

Sometimes God’s care and love for us take forms which seem to men 
strange expressions of love and interest. Suffering is so often the brand.on 
His sheep. But only the Shepherd knows what love inspired these graces, 
or from what dangerous chasms of sin His sheep has been snatched by a firm 
hand. At Judgement Day the history of our lives will surprise us, illuminated 
by the mercies of the Shepherd, with peaks and highlights _ different 
from those in the obituary notice. ’ 


CONFIDENCE : 

Beautifully pictured in the happy, serene confidence of the sheep follow- 
ing the shepherd ‘ wherever he goes.’ The very beautiful psalm XXII is a 
sermon on this theme, which like a motif runs through the pages of the Old 
Testament. Good people, fearful, not always-for themselves, but often for the 
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cause of God and His Church, need to stay their devotion firmly on this great 
truth. (Is. L. 7-9: Rom. VIII. 35-39: 2 T. I. 12 (‘I know in whom I have 
believed ’): See Heb. XIII. 5-6). 


PRAYER FOR PRIESTS : 

The Church after the example of Christ (John XVII) prays earnestly for 
priests, for this is everybody’s concern. Not only that there may be more 
good priests, but that all priests may be better, holier, ‘saved from this 
world,’ which is such a menace to priestly holiness. At Rogation time this 
thought is very much in the mind of the Church. 

The doctrine of the Mystical Body shows clearly how the health of the 
Church depends on all its members and especially on those who have charge 
over souls, 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


John XVI. 16-22. 

This gospel is perhaps of all Sunday gospels the one least liked by the 
faithful, because it is the least understood. For many people it has the air 
of a riddle. And the repetition of the ‘‘ little while’ is apt to bewilder the 
listener who does not attend closely. Yet a few points will help to make it 
clear. First that Christ is intentionally obscure in His words to the apostles. 
The occasion is the final address before leaving His Apostles, which Christ 
gave at the Last Supper. Even then in spite of everything, the Apostles did 
not understand what Christ so very clearly predicted (their minds were looking 
in another direction, of course). He had spoken of His going (to death) and 
of His sending the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit. Verse 16 means that after a 
little while their seeing Him with bodily eyes will end (by His death) but that 
after another little while (56 hours) they would see Him again, i.e. after. His 
Resurrection (‘‘ because I go to the Father” in v.16 should be left out). 
Christ, then, is prophesying, and as is the way generally in prophecy, ideas 
are so expressed as to make men ponder them deeply. ee 
understood only after the event. 

With moving insistence Christ repeats what He has said earlier (vv. 2 ff) 
of the life of the Church after Christ’s return to His Father. Yet this is not to 
sadden the Apostles but to strengthen them (XVI.1). Note what Christ says, 
not ‘‘ your sorrow will give way to joy later or,”’ but literally ‘‘ your sorrow 
will become unto joy.” What was thought to be sorrow becomes joy; the 
materia is the same but Christ turns the water of suffering into the wine of joy. 
So St. Paul rejoices in tribulation ; so is the cross of shame become a glory 
for the Christian (Gal. VI. 14). The figure of verse 21 is most expressive. 
Knox remarks that the metaphor of the woman in travail is always in Our 
Lord’s mind when He uses the word hora. Christ here looks to the Crucifixion 
as an expectant mother does to her approaching ‘time.’ In verse 22 the 
thought seems to pass to the life of Christians, which is also a waiting for the 
time of deliverance. 

The solemnity of the occasion and the impressive manner and words of 
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Christ would surely stamp these words on the Apostles’ minds. Browning in 
his poem, ‘‘ A Death in the Desert” pictures the aged Evangelist St. John, 
weary from recalling the great days with Christ, tired of the world’s incom- 
prehension— 
** Finally ...... I fell sick, 

Ye brought me here, and I supposed the end, 

And went to sleep with one thought that, at least, 

Though the whole earth should lie in wickedness, 

We had the truth, might leave the rest to God.” 


SUFFERING AND CHRISTIAN LIFE : 

We should ponder deeply the words of Christ, ‘‘ The world will rejoice... 
you will weep and lament.” The problem of the suffering of the just is the 
world’s oldest moral problem : some of the Old Testament writers are deeply 
occupied by it. The friends of Job were emphatic that the good man’s 
sufferings were brought on by his sins, ‘‘ who ever perished being innocent, 
or when were the just destroyed ?”’ (Job. IV. 7). Christ says plainly that the 
portion of the just is lamentation and weeping. It is true these words are 
spoken in the first instance to the Apostles who had to face the cruelty of 
outraged paganism, but they are also addressed to all who must take up the 
cross. If Christians are to reign with Christ, they must suffer with Him 
(Phil. III. ro). 

Yet the rejoicing of the world or rather of its devotees, is a saddening 
experience for them. Driven from pleasure to pleasure, they are consumed 
by growing passions they are less and less able to satisfy. Man’s heart is 
indeed made for better things. This ‘joy’ of the world is but a torturing 
experience, as St. Augustine learned. ‘‘ There is woe and woe again in the 
prosperity of this world, woe frem the fear of adversity, woe from the corrup- 
tion of joy. There is woe in the adversity of this werld, and a second woe and 
a third, from the longing for prosperity, and because adversity itself is hard, 
and for fear that endurance may break.” (‘‘ Confessions’? Book X. Chap. 
XXVIII). (The conflicting views of the good and the worldly are very 
finely expressed in the Book of Wisdom, Chapters II toV.) Yet how many 
Christians there are whose working plan of life is fundamentally of the world, 
who seek riches, pleasures, powers, prestige, covering over a little their 
designs with certain externals of religion ! 

The prosperity, the seeming happiness of the wicked is no argument 
against the providence and justice of God. The separation ‘ at the time of the 
harvest ’ will show. In winter, St. Augustine remarks, all trees seem alike, 
both dead and living ones, since all are yet without leaves. But Spring will 
distinguish. Nor should we think the tardiness of God in punisbing crime 
here against His wisdom. ‘‘ Wisdom,” says Bossuet, ‘‘ consists not in 
doing thirgs promptly, but in doing them at the right time.” Though we 
cannot yet see the full wisdom of God’s plan, we can see how withdrawing us 
from the pleasure of the world gives Christians a more tranquil heart and 
greater appreciation of the beauty and riches of God. It is not for punish- 
ment sake tat God chestises His Children, but to draw them to Himselt. 
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That is not to say that Christians appreciate less than other men the 
beauty of God’s world. That way would lead to puritanism or manicheeism. 
‘‘The maximum of appreciation with the maximum of detachment ’”’ is the 
Christian ideal. 

‘*In the first place it is good for men not to have what they wish for. 
This is the mistake the world makes, crying out with applause at the sight of 
a man who has what he wants. ‘ There is a happy man, blessed by fortune.’ 
Yes, he has what he wishes for. Is he happy? The world says he is, that’s 
true. But the gospel of Jesus Christ says no, and for this reason that we are 
sick men. I say the opinion of worldings is wrong that wretchedness consists 
in not having what we long for. Rather to be wretched is not to desire what 
one should, and to be happy is not to possess what one longs for, but to long 
for the right things.’’—Bossuet. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


John XVI. 5-14. 

Again the gospel is taken from the last address which Christ gave to His 
Apostles. Not an echo of Christ’s human feelings of grief and separation and 
the fear of His Passion comes through in these austere and sublime words. 
All who read this address, remembering the time and circumstances of it 
must be in admiration at its nobility, its unselfishness and at the sure and real 
comfort at Christ’s words—‘‘ so full are your hearts of sorrow . . . it is better 

. I should go away..... He will come, the Befriender.” 

‘ Paraclete’ is to us a word without character. ‘Comforter’ is little 
better. There is more to the word thar this, and to understand all it first 
conveyed we might think over the associations of its synonyms—lawyer, 
backer, patron. -We should remember, too, that Christ is the first paraclete ; 
the Holy Ghost is ‘another paraclete,’ a thought which may also help to 
broaden our understanding of this title. It is the decree of the Blessed 
Trinity that Christ must first return to the Father at the oe before the 
mission of the Holy Ghost (cf. John VII. 39)- 

The great work of the Holy Ghost is ‘ to convince the world of sin, of 
justice, and of judgement.’ It would be impossible here to deal fairly with 
this difficult verse. There are many explanations. ‘‘ The Paraclete will 
prove that the ‘ world ’ is sinful, that justice (righteousness) is on the side of 
Christ, and that the condemnation of the powers of evil has definitely begun ” 
(Boylan). Amongst his friends the Holy Ghost’s work will be to bring them 
to a fuller knowledge of truth. Note the manner of it, the Holy Ghost does 
not so much demonstrate, as a teacher might at a blackboard, nor does He 
unveil it so that men gasp in admiration at its beauty and are compelled to 
cleave to it; He guides men into it. And like a most considerate guide He 
goes with His charges, withdrawing men from attachments and passions, 
enlightening the heart. 

Like the other Paraclete, Christ, the Holy Spirit is the true guide of the 
Way, not merely pointing out the way as a polite but indifferent bystander 
might from a hilltop indicate the distant turn to take, He is, too, the Life, 
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and gives to the traveller the grace of mind to read the Map and to follow the 
Way. Alice Meynell’s lines are worth remembering : 
‘* Thou are the Way. 
Hadst Thou been nothing but the goal, 
I cannot say 
If Thou hadst ever met my soul.” 

Men have to be lead to the truth. The appetite for it must be streng- 
thened and cosseted. People think very little of this great activity of the 
Holy Ghost in the world, guiding men and women by so many strange ways, 
by adversity and good fortune, by casual encounter or stray remark planting 
the tiny seed in mens’ hearts that will bring them to the Catholic Church, the 
harbour of truth, or if they be already Catholics to a realisation of their sin and 
of God’s mercy. 

The last verses express the unity of doctrine and message between the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. 


Sn : 
‘* He will convince the world of Sin” i.e. the Holy Ghost will show the 
world what sin is. The sense of sinfulness is a delicacy of conscience in 
individuals as well as in ages, which is the achievement of the Holy Spirit. 
It is a fundamental of holiness. Sometimes we hear of the saints’ fear at the 
realisation of their sins, and wonder at what seem such exaggerated ideas. 
But their ideas are not exaggerated. Sin is an offence against God ; the more 
we love Him, the more powerful is our realisation of the evil of sin, the only 
absolute evil of the world. 

The habit of sin, too, makes us less and less capable of seeing its enormity 
—it is so fatally easy. Only the thought of the Passion, the Judgement of 
God’s justice can bring us to dur senses, to value it at its true worth. ‘‘ Over- 
come is my whole being with the fear of thee,” is the psalmist’s cry, ‘‘ I am 
adread of Thy judgements ” (Ps. 118-126). We have all need to be adread of 
God’s judgements, especially those who think least of them. 

Outside the Church, and even to some extent within its fold, men are 
losing the sense of sin. In our age social injustice quickly provokes indig- 
nation and pity; our social conscience, sometimes a subtly transferred 
selfishness (‘we might be in their boots’), is quick and alive, and this is a 
good thing. Yet the sense of our sins against our Creator is dull. Even 
many Catholics have little more regard for sin than for some legalistic mis- 
conduct. If this were so, what fools the saints, the ascetics, the martyrs were. 
Think of St. Dominic punishing himself in his grotto in Segovia in atonement 
for sinners, crying out in pity for them—‘‘ what will become of sinners ? ” 

An excellent habit is to say the Confiteor deliberately, slowly, imagining 
the scene. Do you really ‘confess’ (i.e. openly proclaim your sin) before 
Our Lady, St. John the Baptist, the Apostles, all the saints (with perhaps the 
Little Flower or St. Philomena or your patron saint among them)? Such a 
scene as you would find in a Raphael picture (‘ Disputa’-for example). Of 
course our sincere confession will not shock such a court, but, rather please it 
greatly. That company too makes us compare ourselves with the greatest 
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of God’s friends, and not with those worse than ourselves, a flattering com- 
parison that we are always ready to make. Meaculpa...mea maxima cupla. 


KNOWLEDGE OF OURSELVES : 

No truths are so necessary for living the good life as those which re- 
primand us; they make us acknowldege our real position and status, Such 
truths, bitter as they are, are necessary medicine for us. False friends and 
flatterers—these are not the entourage of the great alone—never tell us that 
we are lazy, or vain, or impure, or a bit too fond of our whiskey. Other 
truths, St. Jerome says, touch us, convince us, but they do not change us. 
Knowing those plain and ugly facts about ourselves does change us. For 
want of knowing ourselves we run a hundred risks to our souls. The great 
maxim of worldly wisdom is to keep silent about such unpleasant things ; 
it is only when temper is lost, or in a moment of imprudence, that acquain- 
tances blurt out the truth. Solomon’s words have the truth of it—‘‘ Better 
are the wounds of a friend than the deceitful kisses of an enemy ” (Proverbs 
XXVII. 6). 

Everyone should be ready to take seriously to heart the rebuke and 
correction of a friend or the preacher of God’s word. Yet have we not all 
numerous pretexts and evasions to direct these unpleasant shafts away from 
ourselves ? 


J. G. McGarry. 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS 


THE OLDEsT CRAFT* 


In the foreword to the first number of The Furrow the point was made that 
the rich inheritance that is ours in Kells and Cashel, Cong and Glendalough is 
more than a mere legacy. It is a challenge, the challenge of the past. 
In his preface to Stone Mad*, Seamus Murphy has the same point in mind. 
‘* Every graveyard, every old church, every old building keeps reminding us 
“we are not as good as we think. They are our models, and very exacting 
they can be, very often they bring us down a peg or two and make us realise 
how much of our knowledge is handed down from old times, and what small 
advances we have made.” In fact it is the sorry realisation that yet another 
branch of knowledge handed down...the knowledge of stone-craft...is being 
lost, tha: prompts him to write this book at all. 


It is a book which was well worth writing, a book in which the craft of 
working stone, one of the oldest in the world, finds authentic voice. While 
the author chooses to let the old ‘‘ stonies”’ speak for themselves and tell 
their own story, the book is really intimately autobiographical, for these are 
the men with whom Seamus Murphy served his time to the craft before 
entering the ranks of Ireland’s finest sculptors. And what an odd assortment 
they are, these devotees of ‘ the dust ’...the Gargoyle, and bald Danny Melt, 
Blueskull, Nedgill and Stun! Through one hundred and seventy pages they 
chatter and work and argue with a vigour and a freshness that makes the 
book one of absorbing interest, the merit of which is not chiefly art but truth. 


For Seamus Murphy unveils for us a corner of life about which many of 
us know hardly anything. The scene is mainly the Cork stoneyards and the 
talk is mainly of stone. But here stone is not the dry, dead thing we know. 
As one reads one feels that it occupies that same strange, personal, intimate, 
place in thé lives of these people as the sea does in the lives of the Aran 
Islanders. One senses too that the characters speak with the authentic 
accent of the trade, for Seamus Murphy wrote from very near his subject, and 
every sentence and every ‘‘ stony” is vibrantly alive. True, indeed, one 
feels at times that initiation into this new world (‘‘ We’re in the land of the 
living and working for the dead,” said the Gargoyle. ‘‘ Sort of betwixt and 
between the two worlds.’’) demands a completely new vocabulary. The book 
is full of the terms of the craft, ‘‘ arrises’”’ and ‘‘ bankers,’ ‘‘ spalls”” and 
‘* splitters’ and ‘‘ swages.”” There are passages at which the uninitiated 


* Stone Mad by Seamus Murphy. Dublin. Golden Eagle Books. 12/6. 
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mind baulks and gropes for light. Take this: ‘‘ You get the rake of the 
moulding with the template, block off the waste and put in a chase a bit stiff 
of the line and claw-tocl it down.”” But even here, one is scarcely irritated, 
for such is the attractiveness of the book bat, instead of blaming Mr, Murphy, 
one blames oneself and is satisfied with the general drift of the meaning. 
For though he writes with few graces; and the reader is often jerked un- 
ceremoniously from a quiet past to a racy historic present and back again 
unnecessarily in the same chapter, with a few disconcerting time-lags as well, 
the author never once loses touch with reality. There is affection and 
reverence in his handling of his characters, and in their conversation there is 
no bitterness even if it is well spiced with criticism and complaint. Often 
there is a phrase that echos finely in the mind. ‘‘ How old are ye?” says 
an old stony to the new apprentice. ‘‘ You’re small for it. Tell me d’ve roll 
a hoop in the evenings ? ” 


There is humour too, good broad humour as well as something more 
subtle, when humour joins hands with wit and the characters speak with an 
edge on their tongue. The coming of concrete as a building material for 
churches was a challenge to the whole stone trade—a challenge whose finest 
symbol was the new Church at Turner’s Cross—and the effect of that challenge 
on the stonies is faithfully recorded in a chapter in which the author pulls no 
punches, and the priests come in for their share of the fun. And there are 
wise things said about many things; wise, pertinent things about cburches, 
and missions and parish priests, technical schools and graveyards and pubs. 
‘*One thing about a pub, you can always say what you like about people. 
You can talk independently.” Good comment on life even in the obitey 
dicta, and a good yarn ahead whenever a ‘stony’ lays down his chisel with, 
‘* Years ago when I was working in Tullamore... .,” or ‘‘ I remember a 
figure-carver from Dublin who was always taking skelps off his knuckles... .”” 


There is particularly shrewd comment on our cemeteries. For the 
‘stonies’ ‘‘ the cemetery was their sculpture gallery. They knew all the 
artists and were part of the same tradition. They were loud in their con- 
demnation of the neglect of memorials,” and of the anomaly that ‘‘ every 
day .... you see letters in the paper protesting when some unfortunate cow 
goes to shelter ’’ in the ruins of old castles preserved by the Board of Works, 
‘* but never a word about the donkeys using tombstones as scratching posts. 
Carving is a dead art all right. There’s not a dog’s respect for a good job 
nowadays. ‘ Just something to mark the grave is all we want’.... Some- 
thing to mark their ignorance, if they only knew it. And, of course, it’s always 
ina rush: ‘‘ We want it in a hurry, sir.’’ The first flush of the insurance 
money! Like children that get a shilling they don’t expect—off at once to 
see what can be got for it.” 


If, unfortunately, this venerable craft is slowly dying then, Stone Mad 
is its fitting memorial and one of Seamus Murphy’s characters bas spoken the 
lines that are its epitaph. ‘‘ People aren’t building for the future generations 
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any more, them days are gone.... ‘ He’s a stone-cutter, but that trade’s 
wiped out. . ‘ Twas nice work, but slow’.” A quiet air of sadness hangs 
around these chapters to the memory of men whose life-story is writ in stone 
from the Lee to the Tiber; nameless vagabonds, most of them who like the 
wandering scholars of the middle ages kept the imagination of Europe alive 
by the skill of their hands in shaping stone to beauty. It is lest this should be 
forgotten that Seamus Murphy has paid them the tribute of this book. 
Beautifully illustrated by Fergus O’Ryan, it is a tribute that fits a king’s 


Ronan Drury. 


Apropos of Father Sean O’Riordan’s reference in the March 
‘Furrow to the marriage forums of the diocese of Brooklyn, a corres- 
pondent suggests that the work of the Marriage Guidance Council of 
the diocese of Westminister deserves to be better known. We are 
glad to be able to draw attention to the excellent work of this branch 
of Catholic Action. 


The Catholic Marriage Advisory Council, which has the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminister as its President, helps Catholic men and 
women in their marriage problems. Specialist advice may be had, 
in the strictist confidence, from priests, doctors, psychiatrists and 
‘lawyers. Interviews are, of course, free. 


: The address of the Council is :— 
38-39, Parliament Street, 
Westminister, S.W. 1. 


Telephone: Dublin 77761 
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